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ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 











. « « but what of the future ? 





A; so many local authorities are proposing to declare 


large areas as Smokeless Zones those who pian for industry are bearing this in 
mind when specifying equipment for heating or raising steam. The works which 
you are planning today may be in an area which may be later declared a Smokeless 
Zone. Gas equipment installed now will ensure that production is not disrupted 
by alterations to comply with this legislation. Nothing beats gas for low instal- 


lation cost and economical running allied to cleanliness. 


.. « gas is clearing the air 


Issued by the GAS COUNCIL, 1 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 Telephone: Sloane 4554 


G.C.35 
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the best 
in fencing 





We illustrate an artist's 
impression of the recently 
completed school at Woking- 


are ham, Berks. Designed by the 

es Development Group (Archi- 
tects and Building Branch) of 

ich the Ministry of Education in 
collaboration with Berkshire 

ess | Education Committee. 

ted - Fencing by Penfold—the 


tale MANUFACTURED AND ERECTED BY— eee ee 


Posts and Fittings were all 
manufactured at our Watford 
factory and erected by a team 
of our specialist erectors. 





air 


C35 


FENCING AND ENGINEERING LTD 


IMPERIAL WORKS, BALMORAL ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 2241 Telegrams: ‘‘Penfold, Watford” 
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LICENSEES 


FOR 
ae: ne MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register”’ is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 














We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 




















DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES sinsiaaiian 
veel COLOUR 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, S.W.! COUNCIL INKS 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 
LEEDS DONCASTER PORTSMOUTH DERBY 
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od i 


ve got a new 








Electric Cooker!’’ 




















Electric cookers have thermostat 


control on the oven, quick-heating 
boiling plates, and new, variable 
switches which will give you perfect 
heat-control from fast boiling to 
slow simmering—and lower, if you 


want it! 


BLeECr RIG! 


fox. cooking ! 
AND FOR WATER-HEATING TOO! ; 








Go round and see one at your Electricity 
Service Centre. They are friendly, know- 
ledgeable people there, and will be glad 
to help you. They can also let you have 
details about easy payments, and the 
new, free book, full of clever ideas for 
saving work, ELECTRICITY IN YOUR 
KITCHEN: or you are welcome to write 
for a copy to EDA, 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.2. 


uy 


a Power 
of Good 


EDA/5B 
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No Place is Safe, nor Damned 


EVERY TOWN and every village 
will sooner or later, for good or ill, be 
affected by economic changes and by 
national planning policy or the ab- 
sence of it. This is not realized. Many 
people, even councillors, still treat 
the things we write about in this 
journal as if they only concerned 
large centres of population needing 
relief of pressure and smaller towns 
having aspirations to expand. 

Too many people do not wake up 
to the issues of town planning till 
something they had been counting on 
to go right or unobjectionably from 
their point of view (just because it had 
been doing so for some time) begins 
to go wrong. Faith in the automatic 
processes of the economic and social 
system is then shaken, and planning 
may be appealed to as a belated 
savicur. Or planning may be blamed 
for what is going wrong—perhaps in 
a rare case rightly blamed—but 
again belatedly. 


If, by the dispensation of provi- 
dence or chance, a place remains 
fairly constant in population and 
prosperity, or slowly gains in either, 
the inhabitants bless their luck or 
preen themselves on their virtue. If 
it swells up rapidly, and retail sales 
and wages rise and pieces of green 
country begin to disappear, cham- 
bers of commerce rub their hands and 
warn off all planners, while cultured 
residents join the CPRE and write 
letters to The Times. If on the other 
hand the population drops and jobs 
are fewer, the cultured people re- 


joice that amenities are not in danger, 


and the chamber of commerce and 
trades council begin to see the con- 
nection between prosperity and the 
distribution of industry; the local 
authority may even join the TCPA. 
But taking an interest in planning, 
or joining the TCPA, should not be a 
last resort in adversity, like going to 
the doctor; nor an expedient of ex- 
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pansionist ambition, like giving a 
coming-out party for a swarm of 
marriageable daughters. It should be 
a normal everyday affair, like shaving 
or reading the headlines. 

No town, no village even, is in- 
herently static. Its present basic in- 
dustry may rise or fall, or at any level 
of success it may employ more or 
fewer people. A new source of em- 
ployment may arrive, or an old one 
depart. Population may increase 
while employment does not. 

Even in times of slower natural 
change the birth, demise, growth 
and decline of industries caused 
many dramatic booms and catas- 
trophes in particular towns and vil- 
lages; but such excitements were ex- 
ceptional. Many places counted, not 
too unreasonably, on a continuance 
of their present trends, whatever they 
were. The mental habit thus set up 
persists. 

But there is no place nowadays 
that can afford to be oblivious of the 
forces of change, among which, like 
it or not, there is now the political 
force of the guidance of industrial 
location. The Board of Trade’s pow- 
ers are in first intention merciful 
rather than bountiful; they are meant 
to save established industrial areas 
from economic decline. The new 
town corporations’ and the LCC’s 
operations are in first intention sur- 
gical rather than alimentary; they 
are meant to relieve an inordinate 
pressure of tissue by transplantation. 

They don’t, however, and they 
can’t, stop either at salvation or 
surgery for hard cases. It becomes 
clearer every year that every town 
and district has to study its economic, 
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and particularly its employment, 
trends. And this not only in order to 
adjust its housing and development 
programme to expected changes in 
population; but in order, where 
changes threaten to be adverse, to 
take such steps as are possible to cor- 
rect them. Inevitably this creates the 
closest possible connection between 
development, planning, and changes 
of industry and employment. 

Industrial and business firms are 
as much interested in the resultant 
trend of things as local authorities 
and the general public. They want, 
and it is an economic necessity that 
they shall retain, as much freedom to 
choose their Iccations as is possible. 
But they also want to know the in- 
tended future of towns where they 
might set up or expand businesses; 
how many workers there will be, and 
what other businesses are moving 
there to absorb the labour force. 

The machinery for guiding changes 
in business location and co-ordinating 
them with changes in local popula- 
tion and with plans, is still evolving. 
The brake must be put more heavily 
on business extensions and new enter- 
prises in congested and overgrown 
cities; and nobody wants overspill to 
go into green belts or casually into 
agricultural districts. But the places 
where more industry is desired, for 
reasonable town expansion, or to 
avoid unemployment and decline, 
are numerous. The problem is how 
to encourage the movements to the 
places that are socially and economic- 
ally most satisfactory without cramp- 
ing industrial freedom. This is a sub- 
ject that planners and industrialists 
should discuss more fully. 


Town and Country Mice 


“Tfit is true that the march of civilization has kept step with the development 
of cities, we must not forget that household life, especially in the Mediterranean 
countries, has been in large measure dominated by the war against mice ever 
since ancient times.””—IGNAzIo SILONE: The Seed Beneath the Snow, 1943. 
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RIBBON BUILDING: 


AN OLD PROBLEM RETURNS 


HE ALMOST invariable method 

of town development, particu- 

larly in country towns, until it 
was arrested by the second major 
war in 1939, was ribbon building 
along main road frontages, often the 
most important traffic routes. This 
led to haphazard and sporadic out- 
breaks of building, dependent upon 
the ownership of land that had a 
frontage to the road. Great estates 
often did not sell, whereas small 
farmers speculated with their land, 
with results all too visible today. 


Any intelligent person conscious of 


his environment cannot fail to have 


by PETER LAWS 


realized the effect of living in an iso- 
lated outbreak of perhaps twelve to 
eighteen houses on a busy main road 
midway between the outskirts of a 
town and the next village and per- 
haps two or three miles from each. 
There is no sense whatever of “‘be- 
longing” to a community. 

In an attempt to arrest develop- 
ment of this type, mainly in the inter- 
ests of road users, the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Act was passed 
eighteen years ago. This achieved 
little as it was often administered in 
such a way so as to set back the ribbon 
of development to allow for future 


Land speculation by farmers with road frontages and haphazard building between the wars 
led to ribboning of towns out into the countryside. 
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road widening; and often it dupli- 
cated the main highway by means of 
service roads in a very wasteful way. 

Since the war it has been said with 
confidence that these evils were now 
a thing of the past. There would be 
no more ribbon development, and 
towns and villages would be prop- 
erly planned at last. The Town and 
Country Planning Acts would pro- 
vide all the necessary machinery to 
overcome the problem. 


Threat to Farmland 


Ina letter to The Times last Febru- 
ary, Sir Patrick Abercrombie drew 
attention to the re-appearance of this 
problem and quoted from a speech 
by Mr Ernest Marples: “Planning is 
an abject and lamentable failure if it 
. does not preserve agricultural land 
wherever it is possible to do so.” Sir 
Patrick went on: “‘... ribbon develop- 
ment has reasserted itself under the 
stimulus of private enterprise. It is 
happening daily and gaily, clean out- 
side the land zoned for building.” 

Other correspondents followed up 
by saying that in the development 
plans, county councils as local plan- 
ning authorities were required to 
state that in the uncoloured areas of the 
county maps (outside the towns) 
the land was generally to be reserved 
for agriculture. A commonly used 
phrase is: 

“Within the uncoloured areas on 
the county map, existing land is ex- 
pected and intended to remain pre- 
dominantly for agricultural use. Con- 
sent to land use for other purposes 
will not readily be given although the 
plan does not prejudice the right of an 
individual to apply for planning per- 
mission CHC. ). 

As all local planning authorities 
consult the Minister of Agriculture 
through his local land commissioner, 
on applications in connection with 
the development of agricultural land, 
this might give the impression that all 
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is well, and that sporadic develop- 
ment is now virtually impossible. 


Revival of Free Market 


The creation of a free market in 
land, however, has caused a radical 
change, and it appears as though the 
farming community are once again 
disposing of land that happens to be 
on the frontage of a made road. With 
ever-increasing costs of building, is it 
any wonder that would-be developers 
seize this opportunity to buy land 
where there will be no road charges? 

This problem, which is inevitably 
bound up with present-day living 
costs, may well become a serious one 
in those towns where the statutory 
boundary between the town and the 
surrounding rural district is drawn 
fairly tightly around the built-up 
area, i.e. the town having no large 
rural belt around its periphery in its 
own area. 

Enlarging on this, assume that a 
town has a present-day population of 
20,500, with an estimated increase of 
4,500 by 1970. A six-inch town map is 
then prepared as part of the county 
development plan, and in the scheme 
sufficient land is reserved for future 
residential needs. In accordance with 
the canons of good planning, most of 
this land will be off major traffic 
routes and away from industrial 
zones. The town is rated at 25s. in the 
£, and as it is a thriving place there 
is a demand for houses, both private 
and municipal. 

The local authority, municipal 
corporation, or perhaps urban dis- 
trict council, develop as the planner 
would wish, building new roads and 
opening up back land. Houses are 
grouped so as to serve the new schools, 
obviating long and perhaps danger- 
ous journeys for school children along 
main traffic routes. 


The Private House Owner 
So far, so good. What, however, of 
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The Alverton Estate, Penzance, where the local authority has put in roads and sewers and has 
sold off plots for private enterprise housing. 


the private person; how is he getting 
on with his housing problem ? 

It is, I suggest, becoming apparent 
that with the present tremendously 
high construction costs, the smaller 
building firms in our country towns 
are not attracted to carry out estate 
development. Houses are therefore 
being built for private owners who 
have been able to buy a site on an 
existing metalled road. 

There comes a time, however, 
when there are few such sites left in a 
small town. The local authority car- 
ries out a certain percentage of the re- 
quired housing, but all the land that 
is zoned in the town map for resi- 
dential use is just not being used up 
because landowners who own ‘‘back”’ 
land zoned for development are not 
prepared to sell. What is happening 
then is that would-be developers are 
trying to buy or are even purchasing 
land from those farmers who, realiz- 
ing the problem, are now offering 
their frontage land for sale as ‘‘de- 
sirable building plots’. This land is 
often in the rural district just out- 


side the town where rates are far 
less, the New Streets Act does not 
normally operate, and in many cases 
there are gas and water mains and 
overhead electricity in the vicinity. 
Drainage is by the inevitable “septic 
tank’’. It is once again the old ribbon 
development problem caused by the 
very natural desire to build where 
there will be no road charges and 
where the rates will be far less of a 
burden. 

It will, of course, be argued that 
this method of town development 
must be stopped at all costs, but 
theory and practice do not always go 
hand in hand. 

Rural district councils have no 
highway powers of their own accord; 
the majority are not wealthy, and I 
suggest that it is uncommon for these 
councils to purchase land for re-sale 
to private developers and/or to carry 
out estate development in order to 
open up land zoned for development. 
Even in small boroughs and urban 
districts, the available powers, where- 
by private individuals could build in 








gO 

areas set aside for residential develop- 
ment, do not appear to be used. And 
so the old snaky ribbon method is 
once more rearing its head, and all 
too often, on appeal, the planning 
authority has to face up to the fact 
that a water main and overhead dis- 
tribution cables for electricity may be 
present on the highway concerned en 
route for the nearby satellite village. 
A further point is that no representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Agriculture 
may appear at a planning inquiry, 
and there could easily be cases which, 
although vital in the planning interest, may 
not be strong enough on agricultural 
grounds to justify the land commis- 
sioner supporting refusal of permis- 
sion. 

Then again, planning appeals are 
costly affairs, and it may often be 
nine to twelve months between the 
receipt of an outline application to 
develop land fronting a main road as 
building plots, and the decision of the 


Minister. In addition, the threat of 


compensation now hangs like the 
Sword of Damocles. 

In the interests of our towns as 
places in which to live and make 
homes, in the interests of our children, 
and in the interests of road users, the 
implementation of the town plans is 
urgent. Is the absence of private 
capital to develop land for housing 
any reason for allowing or even con- 
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sidering the return of ribbon de- 
velopment ? It is the local authorities 
who have to face this problem fairly. 

There should be a_ nation-wide 
determination to stop the erection of 
houses on the frontages of all major 
traffic routes outside of definitely de- 
fined limits. All farmland should be 
as rigidly reserved as those areas 
which are definitely allocated for par- 
ticular uses on the larger scale town 
maps. Costly and wasteful appeals on 
this type of development ought, in the 
national interest, to be avoided alto- 
gether. By all means let the Planning 
Acts be flexible, but on the ribboning 
of towns out into the countryside all 
should be agreed. Ifa few cases of this 
type are allowed and landowners feel 
assured that frontage land can be 
sold with impunity for building de- 
velopment, then town planning be- 
comes a mockery, and the expendi- 
ture of public money on its adminis- 
tration a pure waste. 

The answer surely must lie in the 
far greater use of powers by all types 
of local authorities in making zoned 
Jand available for private housing (as 
for example Penzance Corporation 
have done on their latest housing 
scheme) unless private capital is 
forthcoming to develop land in 
accordance with the plans into which 
so much energy has been expended 
during the past ten years. 





Industry discovers the middle-sized town 


“Yet only recently has industry come to appreciate fully the many advant- 
ages of locating their new plants in the middle-sized town. . . ‘These ideal com- 


munities offer better living conditions—a fuller social life 


richer recreational 


facilities. All these appeal to executive personnel, office employees, and plant 


workers alike. 


‘Another advantage: these middle-sized communities fit in perfectly with 
the Government’s Dispersal Plan for industry.’’—Advertisement for the Erie 


Railroad in FORTUNE, November 1953. 
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MANCHESTER’S DISPERSAL SCHEMES 


In this article Manchester’s proposals to develop land at Mobber- 


ley and Lymm for overspill purposes, and the opposition to them 


on various grounds, are authoritatively described. 


ANCHESTER, LIKE many other 
big cities, is seriously over- 


crowded. Moreover, many of 


its 200,000 dwelling houses were built 
eighty to one hundred years ago, 
when large numbers of houses were 
put up in the quickest and cheapest 
fashion to meet demands caused by 
the industrial revolution. According 
to the Medical Officer of Health 
68,000 houses are now unfit for 
human habitation. 

An assessment of the city’s housing 
needs in October 1953 showed that, 
after taking into account the present 
waiting list and allowing for the con- 
tribution which might be expected 
from private development, 84,100 
municipal dwellings would be re- 
quired in the next eighteen years to 
avoid future overcrowding and to re- 
place unfit houses. During this period 
the corporation estimate that with 
their existing labour force they 
should be able to build about 51,450 
houses, provided that sufficient sites 
can be found to maintain a pro- 
gramme of 2,500 dwellings a year 
rising to 3,000 by 1960. 


Estimate of Overspill 


A number of sites are at present 
available within the city itself and on 
corporation owned land in the ad- 
joining borough of Middleton. These 
sites and those in redevelopment 
areas, which will become vacant as a 
result of slum clearance schemes, will 
accommodate 17,344 houses. In ad- 
dition other sites might be made 


available outside the city, in parts of 


Lancashire and Cheshire, if negotia- 


tions with the county councils and 
district councils are successfully con- 
cluded, which would provide for an- 
other 6,610 houses making a total of 
23,954 dwellings. As the corpora- 
tion’s programme provides for 51,450 
houses in this period there is thus a 
deficiency of 27,496 houses. 

It is to meet this deficiency that the 
corporation have investigated the 
possibilities of carrying out large scale 
development of new town proportions 
in Lancashire and Cheshire. Not only 
must such large scale development be 
carried out to solve Manchester’s 
overspill problems, but it must be 
undertaken in the near future if con- 
tinuity of the corporation’s house 
building programme is to be main- 
tained and the break-up of its labour 
force prevented. The sites at present 
available are only sufficient to pro- 
vide for the full labour output until 
the end of 1955. It will then begin to 
slow down, and if no further sites are 
made available, house construction 
will stop at the end of 1956. 


Two “New Town” Schemes 


The corporation have examined 
the possibilities of large scale develop- 
ment at a number of places, but apart 
from Mobberley and Lymm they are 
all considered to be unsuitable for 
one reason or another. The corpora- 
tion finally decided to submit outline 
planning applications to Cheshire 
CC to carry out development on 
2,650 acres at Mobberley for 10,000 
municipal dwellings, and on 3,130 
acres at Lymm for another 12,000. 
These figures make allowance for the 
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There is a deficiency of 27,496 houses in Manchester and 68,000 houses are unfit for human 
habitation. 


houses which already exist in these 
areas, and provide for a certain 
amount of private development. They 
also take into account the difference 
in the terrain and the presence of vary- 
ing amenity features in the two areas. 

The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government issued directions 
for these two outline applications to 
be referred to him for decision under 
the provisions of Section 15 of the 
T & CP Act 1947, and a public in- 
quiry, presided over by the Minister’s 
inspector, Mr S. J. Docking, was held 
from 13 October to 12 November, 
including an adjournment of seven 
days, during which visits to the vari- 
ous sites took place. The town clerk, 
Mr P. B. Dingle, LLM, was in charge 
of the corporation’s case. Mr Gerald 
Thesiger, Qc, led for Cheshire CC, 
planning authority for the two areas, 
Mr Cope Morgan, Qc, for Bucklow 
RDC, who administer the Mobber- 
ley area and part of the Lymm site, 
Mr Milner Holland, gc, for Lymm 


UDC, and Mr Arthur Capewell, 
gc, for the National Farmer’s 
Union. In addition to the city sur- 
veyor, Mr Rowland Nicholas, the 
medical officer of health, Dr C. 
Metcalfe Brown, and Dr Thomas 
Sharp, the planning consultant, gave 
evidence on behalf of the corpora- 
tion, while Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
Dr Dudley Stamp, and Mr Edgar 
Morton, consultant geologist, were 
among the witnesses for opponents. 


The Case for Manchester 

It is the view of the Manchester 
City Council that both their im- 
mediate and long term overspill prob- 
lems can be solved only by a bulk ex- 
port not merely of population but 
also of the industry needed to employ 
the workers of this population. In the 
first instance this would have to be to 
sites within reasonable travelling 
distance so that until the necessary 
industry can be persuaded to follow, 
the workers can travel daily to and 
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from Manchester. After carefully 
examining all possible areas, the 
council reached the conclusion that 
Mobberley and Lymm are the only 
two sites which satisfy these initial re- 
quirements. This was the substance 
of the case presented at the inquiry 
in support of their applications. 


A Counter-Proposal 


Counsel for the county council con- 
tended that the site at Mobberley 


was not geologically stable because of 


underlying salt and peat; further that 
both sites had been reserved for green 
belt purposes in the Cheshire draft 
development plan and Manchester’s 
proposed development was contrary 
to this use. Cheshire CC’s own solu- 
tion for Manchester’s overspill prob- 
lem was a new town centred at 
Congleton as a long term solution and 
the development of numerous small 


sites in districts on the boundaries of 


the Manchester conurbation during 
the interim period, 

For Manchester it was contended 
that this was not a practical solution; 
although Congleton might afford 
some relief for the long term prob- 
lem, it was too far from Manchester 
for the immediate problem until in- 
dustry could be provided. The coun- 
cil welcomed any suggestions for in- 
filling, but pointed out that these 
were not immediately available in 
sufficient numbers and could only be 
provided with services at quite large 
expense in both money and time. 

With regard to the stability of the 
Mobberley site, the corporation re- 
lied on a report by HM Geological 
Survey, based on trial borings, that 
practically the whole of the site was 
clear of the salt bed. 


Agricultural Opposition 


Opposition also came from the 
National Farmers’ Union who ob- 
jected strongly to the use of high 
quality farmland for housing. They 
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also disputed the need for Mobberley 
and Lymm or equivalent overspill 
areas and brought evidence to show 
that by adopting certain net densities, 
in some cases more than twice those 
proposed by Manchester, and also by 
reducing industrial provisions and 
the communal facilities for residential 
areas, the land available or likely to 
become available to the corporation 
would be sufficient for their declared 
programme. 

Manchester did not dispute that 
their proposals would involve taking 
out of production land of high agri- 
cultural value, but contended that on 
the balance of considerations the land 
should be used for overspill. On the 
question of densities the corporation 
maintained that their standard in re- 
development of ninety habitable 
rooms per acre was a humane one 
providing reasonable amenities, and 
that any further crowding up would 
result in unsatisfactory conditions 
and would in the long run make very 
little difference to the overspill prob- 
lems, provided reasonable open space, 
educational and other standards 
were maintained. 


Other Objections 


The case for Lymm UDC and 
Bucklow RDC was by and large simi- 
lar to that made by Cheshire CC and 
the NFU. In addition, Lymm stated 
that their area suffered from poor 
communications which, having re- 
gard to the national economic posi- 
tion, they thought could not readily be 
improved for some considerable time. 

Bucklow dealt at some length with 
the geological conditions, and evi- 
dence was given that the Mobberley 
site would be subject to subsidence 
from salt beds, and that sinkage had 
already taken place for that reason. 
They claimed also that money spent 
on services for new towns could 
be better used in the improvement 
of facilities by the expansion of 
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existing residential areas in the city. 

The CPRE objected to the pro- 
posed development on the grounds 
that it would coalesce with the exist- 
ing urban development on the south 
side of Manchester and thereby de- 
stroy the nearer green belt areas in 
which Manchester people now seek 
recreation, 

In addition, one day was spent in 
hearing objections from private in- 
dividuals not necessarily represented 
by the authorities mentioned above. 
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Visits to Sites 


At the close of the inquiry the 
inspector visited Lymm, Mobberley, 
and Congleton, together with all the 
sites suggested in Lancashire and 
Cheshire where infilling and expan- 
sion of existing communities could 
take place. He toured typical areas 
within the city in which the corpora- 
tion maintained that the houses were 
unfit for human habitation and also 
saw certain cases where this had been 
challenged by the opposition. 





Correspondence: Truth about Headcorn 


From John W. Stephenson, Surveyor, 
Billesdon RDC. 

Mr P. H. Lovell’s study of village 
signs (December 1953) is most inter- 
esting but I really do think that he 
should be called to order for describ- 
ing Headcorn as a “hamlet’’.’ It 
is an example of a thriving rural com- 
munity, with such light modern in- 
dustries as the manufacture of plastics, 
a printer, the usual agricultural en- 
gineers, and corn merchants and seed 
merchants, in addition to a large 
wholesale dairy and milk-processing 
plant. There is a food preserving 
factory too. 

Under the Kent development plan, 
Headcorn is destined to double its 
size and to be known as a minor vil- 
lage centre with an ultimate popula- 
tion of 2,500. 

Nor must your readers believe that 
this really large village has the mind 
of a hamlet, for as long ago as 1g01 a 
main sewerage scheme was installed 
and a sewage works capable of giving 
an effluent beyond the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. When 
I say that every drop of sewage has to 


be pumped and has been pumped 
since the scheme was first put into 
operation, you will realize that Head- 
corn is anything but a hamlet. 

As a shopping centre, I believe it 
has almost every trade and business, 
and the 100 or so new council houses 
already erected and the number pro- 
posed will be adequately catered for. 

Socially Headcorn is very much 
alive. Does a sleepy hamlet have such 
a cricket field as Headcorn, where 
the county team disport themselves 
occasionally ? 

‘The two halls in the village are con- 
tinually providing for the social 
activities of the population and the 
various annual functions and galas 
attract many thousands of sightseers. 

The sign was designed by Mr 
Mason Apps and made by local 


craftsmen. It is indeed an example of 


the dignity which this village enjoys 
there on the edge of the Weald. 

Five pubs in one street—‘‘ham- 
let’? indeed! 

[Mr. Lovell has been informed. We 
apologize editorially; but how could we 
have known?—Ed. | 
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SUBURBIA EXPLAINED 


From an article on “* The Lush Suburban Market’ in FoRTUNE 
of November 1953. A salutary reminder that the suburban trend is 
no creation of ‘Garden City enthusiasts”, but in default of planned 
dispersal and new towns is the normal family’s only escape from 
“urbanity” to the living conditions it desires. 


oe 


HIS MIDDLE-CLASS Suburbia, 
rapidly growing larger and 
more affluent, is developing a 
way of life that seems eventually 
bound to become dominant in Amer- 
ica. It has been a major force in the 
phenomenal rise in the nation’s birth 
rate. It has centred its customs and 
conventions on the needs of children 
and geared its buying habits to them. 
It has made the “ranch house” 
nationally popular. It has kept whole 
industries busy making equipment for 
outdoor living. 

‘“‘What, where, and how big is 
Suburbia? Precisely because it is a 
way of life and not a colour on a map, 
it is very hard to define. It certainly 
cannot be bounded by arbitrary lines 
like city limits. 

“The basic characteristic of Sub- 
urbia is that it is inhabited by people 
who work in a city but prefer to live 
where there is more open space, and 
are willing to suffer both inconven- 
ience and expense to live there. So it 
has been for a long time. The country 
villa flourished through the ages as a 
haven where the wealthy could 


escape from the strenuous leisure of 


the city to the less exhausting leisure 
of the countryside. And during the 
nineteenth century the suburban 
villa became the ideal of the US upper 
classes, as it had already become for 
Europeans. 


“The great outward migration of 


the 1920’s, which increased Subur- 
bia’s population by 60 per cent, 
brought considerable change. 


“During the depression people 


could not afford Suburbia or found 
living in the cities too inexpensive to 
warrant a change. And during the 
war housebuilding was curbed by the 
government. So between 1929 and 
1947 the increase in Suburbia’s 
population was little more than equal 
to the excess of births over deaths 
(about 33 per cent). The big change 
had to wait for the end of the war. 

‘The change came with a bang, 
for the economic pressures had been 
building up. Rising productivity had 
moved millions of families into in- 
come brackets that enabled them to 
afford suburban life. ‘Transportation 
facilities had grown and widened 
Suburbia’s potential boundaries. 
Population had also grown. The 
housing supply had not; fewer houses 
had been started in the five years 
1931-35, or the four years 1942-45, 
than in the single year of 1925. And 
once the veterans returned, marriages 
shot up from an average of 1,200,000 
in the 1930’s to 2,100,000 in 1946~7. 

‘*Thus a housebuilding boom gath- 
ered way, largely in new suburbs 
outside the city limits. Why outside 
the city limits ? One reason was that 
high building costs could be offset 
only by mass housing developments, 
and these developments could usually 
be located only where there was 
plenty of fairly cheap land. Another 
reason was that young people wanted 
houses with some space around 
them because they wanted to raise 
children.” 

(From ‘The Lush Suburban Mar- 
ket’’—Fortune, November, 1953). 
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PLANNING AND HOUSING IN FRANCE: II 


Notes of a study-holiday tour in September-October 1953, when 
visits were paid to Paris, Dijon, Lyons, the Donzére-Mondragon 
hydro-electric works, Avignon, Marseilles, Toulon, the Riviera, 
the Maritime Alps, Grenoble, and Annecy. 


[A few errors crept into Part I 


(December 1953). The land area of 


France (p. 650) is four times, not 
double, that of England. The report- 
ed cost of the Marseilles building 
(p. 653) was 60,000 (not 6,000) francs 
a square metre; £5 13s. a square foot 
remains the English equivalent. And 
the name of M. Dessaix was mis- 
spelled (p. 653). 


More About Lyons 


‘The houses here are so high, and 
the streets so narrow, as would be 


by F. J. OSBORN 


sufficient to render Lyons the dismal- 
lest place in the world, but the num- 
ber of people, and the commerce dif- 
fused about it, are, at least, as suffici- 
ent to make it the liveliest. Between 
these two sufficiencies, you will be in 
doubt what to think of it, so we shall 
leave the city and proceed to its en- 
virons, which are beautiful beyond 
expressing; it is surrounded with 
mountains, and those mountains all 
bedropped and bespeckled with hous- 
es, gardens, and plantations of the 
rich bourgeois.” 


The TCPA party at the Roman Theatre at Lyons 


Edward North 
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Edward North 


Donzére-Mondragon: detail of the lock, which has a lift of 26 ft., and can be operated in 
seven minutes 


This is not an impression of the 
TCPA party in September 1953, but 
of the poet Thomas Gray in Septem- 
ber, 1739, when he was on tour with 
Horace Walpole. Duly pondered, it 
tells you much, not only about the 
real attitude of the ‘‘urbane”’ eigh- 
teenth century to cities, suburbs, and 
countryside, but about the causes for 
the standards that have become ac- 
cepted in French housing for the 
poorer classes. ‘“The houses,’ Gray 
says in another letter from Lyons, are 
“immensely high and large (that, for 
instance, where we are lodged, has 
twenty-five rooms on a floor, and that 
for five stories).” 


The Storeyed Past 


Such houses still exist; we went 
over some that were being completely 
reconditioned. This was France’s in- 


heritance. And when you think of 


successive generations of people hav- 
ing lived in dwellings of this sort for 
hundreds of years, you can more 
easily understand the effect produced 
by modern flats having a fair amount 
of separating space and _ pleasant 
planting. Some French housing ex- 


perts genuinely think that high thin- 
nish blocks such as those at Lyons that 
I have briefly described (December, 
1953) are a good solution for mass 
housing. Many more accept them as 
the best that can be done. But the 
suburbs, in 1739 and now, show what 
people like ifthey can afford it. 

I would have to know much more 
about French people and their bal- 
ance of desires before I would venture 
to tell them that what they are doing 
is not the best that can be done. It 
doesn’t seem so to me, but it is their 
affair. What I am certain of is that, 
even if the statement of many French 
planners that “‘of course people would 
prefer houses with gardens” is not 
generally true, the acceptance of the 
flat system in France gives no ground 
whatever for the suggestion that 
people in England and America are 
““prejudiced”’ in rejecting the system 
as anything but a pos aller. 


History Asserts Itself 

In this part of France, as in Italy, 
an intelligent traveller becomesjacute- 
ly conscious of the remote past. ‘The 
configuration of the land, which 
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French Government Tourist Office 


The village of Les Baux forms a natural fortress, and is located amongst wild and majestic 
scenery. The main street is edged with fourteenth-century dwellings hewn out of the rocks, 


canalized the routes of migrations and 
conquests, canalized also the con- 
spicuous evidences of history. ‘Mr 
Walpole says, our memory sees more 
than our eyes in this country” (Gray, 
again). Lyons, like Marseilles, was an 
important place when Paris and Lon- 
don were villages, and all along the 
Rhone Roman and medieval works 
survive to remind us of such facts. I 


need only allude to the antiquities of 


Avignon, Nimes, and Arles; we visited 
these but could not study them. 

But on a hill in Lyons we saw a 
“new” antiquity—a Roman theatre 
with two auditoriums—which we 
were told had only recently been dis- 
covered, under a vineyard. (This is 
puzzling: Gray in 1739 mentioned a 
disregarded theatre under a monas- 
tery vineyard). Here I suffered an 
access of doubt about the ethics of res- 
toration; stone seats replaced with a 
modern borough surveyor’s impec- 
cable smoothness honoured the Rom- 
ans but removed them from the im- 
agination. Po.iced non-intervention 


with secular decay is defensible; and 
so is complete rebuilding, either on an 
ancient or a new plan. Mummifica- 
tion of what exists by cement grout- 
ing and such measures is on the mar- 
gin; I think I favour it for a few re- 
mains that are both ancient and still 
magnificent, like the Pont du Gard, 
which still functions, as we were able 
to walk across it. But replacing bits 
and pieces to produce a less ruined 


ruin seems to me to go over the lines of 


sense and sentiment alike. The tragic 
beauty of a ruin is that, reminding us 
of ephemerality, it is itself ephemeral. 
The Pont d’Avignon, if its lost arches 
cannot be rebuilt, should be allowed 
to crumble naturally over as long a 
period as defence from vandalism can 
secure. It is more blessed to weep for 
senility and death than to stare dry- 
eyed at your ancestors in glass bottles 
on a shelf. 


Power from the Rhone 


From the monumental past we 
were more than once jolted through 
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Edward North 


Detail of the balconies of the Toulon water- 
front flats 


millenniums to the monumental- 
mechanical present. From Lyons, 
where a civic reception at the Hotel 
de Ville was graced with a charming 
speech by M. Roger Fulchiron, first 
deputy-mayor, we went down the 
Rhone valley by way of Montelimar, 
which must hold the world’s record 
for the number of outdoor signs ad- 
vertising a single commodity—Novu- 
GAT—NOUGAT—NOUGAT. (Yes, Mr 
Mallatratt, they worked! We all 
bought nougat. But 1 per cent of the 
square-footage of signs would have 
worked as well—on us anyway.) And 
so to the huge Donzére-Mondragon 
dam, above which most of the 
Rhone’s flow has been diverted into a 
canal seventeen and a half miles long, 
requiring half as much excavation as 
the Suez Canal. River traffic on the 
Rhone is very important, and the 
350,006 kw. power station (illustrated 
in ‘TowN AND Country PLANNING, 
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December 1953) has alongside it a 
lock, with a lift of 26 feet, that can be 
operated (as was proved to us) in 
seven minutes. 

In the construction of these works 
just after the war, 7,000 men were 
employed, and the villages built to 
house their families, with their shops 
and welfare buildings, were the big- 
gest housing schemes we saw in 
France. They are now largely un- 
occupied, and as the buildings are 
semi-permanent and not demount- 
able, their future use is uncertain. We 
British, who put up those hundreds of 
thousands of prefabs now decorating 
our landscape, know how these things 
happen. 

Water, Water Everywhere 


Through Avignon and the nearby 
towns of Roman France we were con- 
ventional sightseers, and the Palais 
des Papes, the amphitheatres of 
Nimes and Arles, and other remains, 
though of very real planning interest, 
are not exactly news. These towns 
seemed to be doing little or no public 
housing, and their planning is for 
preservation primarily. At Avignon 
Dr Michel-Bichet, deputy-mayor, 
was the speaker at a vin d’honneur at 
the city hall. A kindly guide, M. 
Etienne Merou, accompanied us in 
this part of our tour, one of the calls in 
which was at Les Baux, an extremely 
curious ancient hill-town and _ the 
original source of bauxite. And then, 
rain and floods in the weird Cam- 
argue and Crau_ region, making 
roads rivers, compelling detours, and 
nearly bringing our coach to a stand- 
still. (But meat and drink for our ever- 
watchful cinematographer, Mr John 
Chear.) Unmistakably we were in the 
Rhone delta, nearing Marseilles and 
the Mediterranean. 


A Great Port 
At Marseilles we were given, by M. 
Georges Meyer-Heine, the regional 
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planner, a fascinating conspectus of 
this “port in a desert” and its unusual 
problems. The oldest city in France 
has had different functions in the sail, 
coal, and oil ages; the port now deals 
with 12 million tons of goods a year; 
more than half of this tonnage is oil. 
Three great refineries have created 
an industrial zone around the neigh- 
bouring Etang de Berre, and a new 
section for tankers is being added to 
the vast port of the city. (We sailed 
round the port, as guests, in a Cham- 
ber of Commerce vessel.) Rapid 
growth of population is accentuating 
the usual metropolitan problems, and 
satellite towns, though discussed, 
have not been started. I wish I had 
space and time to describe in some 
detail the Marseilles situation. The 
planners are trying to establish a 
green belt to check sprawl, but they 
are also worried about the high 
density in the rebuilding round the 
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Old Port, where the Germans de- 
stroyed many dwellings. The big 
problem, however, is water supply. It 
is an outstandingly dry place; rain is 
so rare that when it occurs children 
stay away from school, and some 
people from work. And the great 
Durance valley scheme now in pro- 
gress is the French ‘TVA—which will 
have, like all other famous schemes, 
the biggest dam in the world (if you 
choose the right thing to measure). 
Several villageshave to be submerged, 
railways diverted, and tremendous 
changes made in landscapes. 


The Irrigation of Growth 
Marseilles, like Los Angeles, a large 
agglomeration on an arid shore, 
would have been severely limited in 
growth but for public works bringing 
water from distant mountains. For 
both, in different ways, oil is the 
motive force of expansion and water 


New middle-class flats at Nice 
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French Government Tourist O fice 


The canal and old quarter of Annecy 


the lubricant. Past ages endowed 
Marseilles with a compressed core 
that Los Angeles, by luck or cunning, 
lacks. But in both regions these vast 
assemblies of dwellings and business 
might have been much better distri- 
buted had the exploitation of national 
water resources been coupled with 
forethoughtful planning, and had 
conditions been made as to where 
town developments should be facili- 
tated by the supply. No doubt this 


conception is present in the minds of 


planners at this late date, but they 
are not yet in a position, politically, to 
act on it. So much an outsider can see 
and say. Whether the political (or 
administrative) problem can be solv- 
ed it is more difficult to judge. 

The Marseilles ‘‘Corbusier’’, with 
which I have dealt sufficiently in 
previous articles (TOwN AND Coun- 
TRY PLANNING July and August 1952, 
December 1953) has no bearing on 
these regional issues. It is compara- 


tively easy to spend Government 
money on a housing experiment on a 
particular site; quite another thing to 
evolve effective guidance of location 
and control of density. M. Claude 
Petit, the former Minister of Recon- 
struction, clearly showed imagina- 
tion and courage in both fields, but it 
was in the planning field, and not in 
L’ Unité d’Habitation, that he seems 
to me to have made promising ad- 
vances—the full fruition of which has 
yet to appear. 


Toulon, Nice, and the Riviera 


Rain ceased and the sun came out 
as we went along the Mediterranean 
coast to the Riviera, where the sum- 
mer season was just ending, while the 
oleanders, cannas, and palms were 
still in flower. This remains an oasis of 
wealth and luxury in an impover- 
ished world; and anyway the fall of 
empires and economies cannot much 
depreciate its unique scenic combina- 
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tion—sea, sky, shore, mountains, 
flowers and trees, and white buildings 
tiptoeing to see over each other’s 
shoulders. The protection of indi- 
vidual views of the Mediterranean 
is one thing that planning has had to 
do rigorously, by controlling height 
and siting; quite a useful precedent 
for the wider powers now gradually 
coming into use. 

In the reconstruction of the many 
buildings destroyed by German de- 
fence works and the American in- 
vasion, local traditional styles seem 
here to prevail over international 
modernism; a visitor’s receptivity, 
is, however, somewhat jammed by 


the florid exhibiticnist architecture of 


the fashionable parades, of which 
Monte Carlo is the extreme example. 
(These still await their Ruskin or 
Betjeman.) Toulon is building a huge 
and truly magnificent wall of middle- 
class flats along its harbour front, un- 
mistakably French in detail, and ad- 


The French Riviera at Monaco 
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mirably in place. And Nice, now 
about the third largest 
France (c.300,000), a great industrial 
as well as holiday centre, is using 
some of its wealth in a municipal 
housing programme, which includes 
old people’s dwellings and slum re- 
conditioning. Here, and at Menton, 
we were entertained as well as guided 
by the civic authorities. 


New Village, Grenoble, Annecy 

Above Menton, in the Alpes Mari- 
times on the Italian frontier, we 
much admired a hill village, Castil- 
lon, replacing on a new site one de- 
stroyed by guns and earthquake. The 
design (M. Richard Laugier), tra- 
ditional and quietly romantic, in- 
cludes a church school, bakery, and 
shops, though there are only about 
200 people. 

The penultimate stage of our tour 
was along the magnificently scenic 
Route Napoleon, through Grasse 
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(with a call at the perfumery) and 
Sisteron, to Grenoble (120,000), 
where from a height reached by 
teleferique that city and its planning 
policy were explained to us by the 
city engineer, M. Ferjus Perret. Here 
also there has been much building 
(2,200 houses since the war, 1,000 in 
progress, and slum clearance be- 
ginning), but, as in other towns we 
visited, most of it seemed to be for the 
middle classes and well-paid workers. 
In this part of France we saw little 
new housing for the poorer groups, 
though we heard there was more in 
the industrial districts of the north. 
In Grenoble, once again, we had a 
civic reception. 
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Finally, Annecy, a_ prosperous 
town on a lovely little lake that re- 
flects the snow-topped High Alps. 
This place blends the best Swiss and 
French characteristics, and lives by a 
combination of tourism and highly- 
skilled industries. Now 35,000, it 
claims (absit omen) to be the fastest- 
growing town in France; its plan is 
for a rise to 75,000 in thirty years. Is 
this figure a_carefully-considered 
optimum for the situation, or just a 
milestone on a journey ever upward 
to a mystical point of bliss? I don’t 
know, but I mean to go to Annecy 
again before it cuts its own throat. By 
which resolve, I suppose, I help it to 
do so. 








PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Abracadabra of Density 


A chat the other day with a dis- 
tinguished architect-planner who has 
done some cf the best lay-outs in 
England reminded us of the effect 
density formulas may have on practi- 
cal minds. He told us he never thinks 
in terms of numbers of houses, rooms, 
or persons an acre. Yet we find that 
his lay-outs comply with ‘garden 
city” standards. 


He observes in his planning a set of 


component limits, derived from ex- 
perience of what is acceptable to occu- 
piers of low-rent housing schemes— 
such as minimum widths for roads, 
footways, depths of ferecourts, dis- 


tances between facades, lengths of 


house frontages, and areas of gardens. 
Then, in relation to each individual 
site, he qualifies these, usually by a 
slight easing out here and there 
(rarely by contraction) to allow for 
variety and space for trees. 

As he is confident of satisfying by 


these methods both popular desires 
and the need for economy, numerical 
formulas and housing manual injunc- 
tions seem to him superfluous and 
hampering. And for a designer of his 
experience and judgement no doubt 
they are. But it is important to re- 
member why this type of regulation 
came into existence. 


Essential Component Limits 


Most of the limits used by this 
planner seem to us valid minima for 
our present resources and ways of 
living. For example: a forecourt or 
front garden does not give an accept- 
able degree of privacy from public 
ways if less than 15 feet deep; where 
possible it should be 20 feet. Yet, for 
convenience to occupiers and traders 
the distance of house doors from access 
roads should not be stretched too far 

not beyond say 50 feet. The basic 
minimum width for a two-way road is 
16 feet; but at relatively high densi- 
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ties with 20 to 25 feet house frontages, 
18 feet is desirable, to permit of stand- 
ing vehicles and safe passing. 

If footways on each side are less 
than 5 feet wide, pedestrians in oppo- 
site directions have too often to step 
into the road; at fairly high density 6 
feet is desirable. Here comes in a case 
for grass verges, which besides being 
an amenity are a reserve for any 
later widening of road or footpath. 

Cul-de-sac roads and footways can 
be narrower, if not too long. 

Distances between houses must be 
enough to reduce to inoffensiveness 
overlooking from window to window, 
and to admit sun to rooms in winter. 
For long rows, both calculation and 
experience give 70 feet as a minimum. 
Even that, if universalized, is oppres- 
sive and makes gardens very small. 

The minimum for frontages affects 
both internal house planning and 
amenity in gardens. Costs of roads 
and sewers weigh heavily on de- 
velopers. But it may often be wiser to 
try out the smallest possible road 
width rather than cramp the front- 
ages, since narrower frontages in- 
crease the number of standing ve- 
hicles per unit of road length, and if 
there is a mistake in the road-width it 
is remediable. Continuous frontages 
of less than say 20 feet reduce garden 
privacy to such an extent that high 
walls or fences may be called for. The 
houses also are less pleasant when 
frontages are narrow. 

When you add all these standards 
together, and allow for variety in 
arrangement, you get in practice a 
density of about fifteen houses a net 
acre including access roads. If you 
allow for a few small setbacks with 
greens, and a bit of back land for 
playgrounds or allotments, you get 
pretty near to Unwin’s twelve houses. 


Science, Whim, or Practical Sense? 


All these component standards can 
be shot at as arbitrary. Yet every one 
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of them has an effect on the degree of 
residential amenity (which means the 
pleasure of daily life) that the layout 
permits. Each can be nibbled at with- 
out at any point producing a catas- 
trophic result; yet every bite de- 
preciates some quality in an acceler- 
ating curve. 

Such standards cannot be estab- 
lished by scientific analysis, as Mrs 
Ruth Glass interestingly, but need- 
lessly and laboriously, demonstrates 
(with some mistaken conclusions) in a 
well-documented article in the Archi- 
tectural Review (December 1953). But 
neither are they whimsical. Valid 
standards depend on a series of bal- 
anced judgements, made by men with 
practical experience of housing and of 
the reactions and demands of occu- 
piers of many schemes. In this they 
are analogous with cost-of-living in- 
dexes, which can also be nibbled at or 
eased out in exactly the same way, 
and yet when based on sound judg- 
ment have real value—in fact are in- 
dispensable in social administration. 

The obvious fact that accepted 
standards of living, as of housing, 
differ between nations and periods is 
no argument against their utility in a 
given place and state of prosperity. 
The trend of minimum standards in a 
society of rising productivity is 
normally upward. Experts do their 
best to formulate standards from time 
to time on the basis of a complex of 
facts and expectations. But a scientific 
attempt at an absolute minimum for 
life would have, we imagine, to be 
based on the calories and shelter that 
would just keep existing an immobile 
fakir in a loincloth—and the loin- 
cloth might be classed a prudish frill. 
The final stage, along this line, is 
scientific doubt as to whether the 
fakir himself is necessary. 

You do not need Mrs Glass’s 
wealth of learning to prove that you 
can, in a twenty-storey building, get 
2,800 rooms on an acre including 20 
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per cent of road space. That might 
suit transient adults, tolerant of arti- 
ficial light, on a site like that of 
Athenaeum Court opposite Green 
Park. But we are discussing standards 
for normal British families, known to 
have a strong preference for day- 
lighted houses with ground-floor 
rooms and private gardens. 


By-laws or Units per Acre? 


Coming back to our architect- 
planner, we ask this question: Would 
it be better for the authorities to lay 
down a set of component standards 
such as he uses, for road-widths, 
frontages, space between building 
lines, light angles and so on, rather 
than a standard of so many houses, 
rooms, or persons an acre ? 

That would mean a return to the 
principles of the building by-laws, 
corrected for the degree of amenity 
now required. But why were those 
principles largely abandoned ? It is 
because in operation they proved too 
rigid ; they led to the monotony of the 
by-law street. They did safeguard 
people against the worst excesses of 
builders and land exploiters. But they 
lessened the scope for skill in lay-out, 
and were detested by architects. 

Nevertheless it was and is neces- 
sary to put limits on the propensity to 
exploit land. The method of the 
garden city regulations and Housing 
Acts was to replace the component 
limits of the by-laws by a simple limit 
on the number of houses an acre—an 
immense liberation for the builder 
and architect, while still a protection 
against over-exploitation. 


Who Polices the Policeman? 


A maximum-density standard re- 
mains necessary, more rather than 
less so now that most housing is sub- 
sidized, and public authorities are not 
only guardians of the public against 
greedy developers, but themselves 
developers subject to the same econo- 
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mic temptations. When the police- 
man doubles his role with that of the 
burglar, where does the householder 
find protection ? Quis custodiet. . . ? It is 
quite a problem; especially as the 
policeman can be got at by the sirens 
who sing of “‘slum snugness”’ and the 
seductive nymphs of the NFU. And so 
we have the queer present position: 
local and central administrations 
sticking pins into each other alter- 
nately, not as a spur to higher stand- 
ards, but to provoke relaxations. 
“We have achieved (achieved!) a den- 
sity of 199 plus. .. May we have a 
housing medal, please ?”” What would 
Shaftesbury, Torrens, Cross, John 
Burns, or Wheatley have thought of a 
claim like that? 

Two latent forces exist that might 
save the situation: opinion among the 
large number of people who live in 
houses affected by minimum stand- 
ards, expressed through political 
channels; and the reactions of the 
housed by spontaneous movement 
from the estates they don’t like to 
those they do. But these manifesta- 
tions, if they come, will be chaotic 
and after much damage has been 
done. We may hope that authorities 
and planners will forestall these re- 
actions, and not take advantage of 
the customer’s tolerance during times 
of shortage to add to the country’s 
stock of not-quite-satisfactory homes. 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 


It is pleasing to see that men of public 
spirit who have devoted their time and 
energy to new towns, and technicians who 
have made good use of opportunities in them, 
are receiving recognition. We are particularly 
delighted at the honour of GBE conferred on 
Sir Thomas Bennett. We also congratulate 
Sir Thomas Gardiner (GCB), Mr Frederick 
Gibberd, FRIBA (CBE) and the following: 

Knighthoods: Mr Herbert J. Manzoni, Mr 
Geoffrey Faber, and Mr Edward B. Maufe; 

CBE: Mr P. B. Dingle and Professor S. W. 
Wooldridge; 

OBE: Mr K. S. Dodd and Mr Arnold 
Marsh. 
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LAND RECLAMATION 
IN THE BLACK COUNTRY 


Recently the West Midland Group went round the Black Country 
to see what was being done in reclaiming derelict land. They were 


impressed with what they saw, as this article by their Hon. 


Secretary s hows. 


urban development were appar- 
ent to everyone. The West Mid- 
land Group was founded under the 
chairmanship of the then Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bir- 
mingham, in order to carry out the 
type of research which had been so 
strongly advocated in the Barlow 
Commission’s Report on the Distribu- 
tion of the Industrial Population. 
The field of operations was the No. 
g Defence Region, consisting of the 
counties of Warwickshire, Worcester- 
shire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
Herefordshire. For several years a 
large amount of field work was car- 
ried out and new research techniques 


T 1941 the dangers of uncontrolled 


by PAUL CADBURY 


were developed. Basically the prob- 
lem was to study the facts bearing 
upon the subject of post-war plan- 
ning and what controls would be 
necessary to achieve orderly develop- 
ment. 


The Group’s Work 


The field work measured the prob- 
lem both quantitatively and qualita- 


tively. The survey itself was clearly of 


great interest, but in addition the 
members of the Group felt that having 
made it they ought to publish their 
findings and to make certain recom- 
mendations. In 1944 they issued a 
pamphlet on the control of the land 
use and problems of town planning, 


Derelict land in the Black Country. Over 2,500 acres of such land has been developed into 
housing estates, or is being levelled. 
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A new housing estate on reclaimed land at Wolverhampton 


followed by the three books: English 
Country, Land Classification in the West 
Midland Region, and Conurbation. 

In each of the surveys the larger 
part of the work consisted of a factual 
study. Recommendations were, how- 
ever, made on the location cf in- 
dustry, which is the most important 
factor in determining the distribu- 
tion of population, and on the social 
aspects of the problem. 

One of the recommendations of the 
Group dealt with the rehabilitation 
and development of the derelict areas 
of the Black Country, the industrial 
region which, with the city of Bir- 
mingham, forms the Midland conur- 


bation. From the planning point of 


view this is one of the problem areas 
of the country, but as the Group stated 
in Conurbation, “Less than 45 per cent 
of the area of the conurbation is built 
up or used for industry. . . ‘There is 
ample space for properly planned de- 
velopment and for carrying it out 


with relatively slight disturbance of 


the population”’. ‘his theme was de- 
veloped, and plans prepared by Mr 


G. A. Jellicoe for the landscaping of 
two derelict areas were included. ‘The 
field work was carried out ten years 
ago. Recently the members of the 
group, together with Mr _ Jellicoe, 
made a visit to the Black Country in 
order to see what changes had taken 
place in the intervening period. 


Housing on Derelict Land 

When the original survey was 
made it was estimated that there 
were over 8,000 acres of derelict land. 
It was assumed that little of this 
would be suitable for housing for 
many years, as at that date it was not 
considered economic to consolidate 
rapidly the uneven surface into a 
level building site. ‘The pit mounds of 
which these derelict areas consist are 
formed from the spoil from coal 
mines and stone quarries, and from a 
great variety of industrial waste. 
Nearly all of them have very uneven 
and many of them 
vegetatively sterile. 

It is encouraging to find that the 
forecast of 1944, In so far as use for 


surfaces, are 
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housing is concerned, has been proved 
unrealistic, and that already 2,500 
acres are developed into new housing 
estates, or are in the process of being 
so developed, and a further 500 acres 
levelled. The new factor which has 
made this possible is the great de- 
velopment of dirt-moving machinery 
and new techniques for its employ- 
ment. Whereas previously twenty 
years was considered the minimum 
for ‘‘settlement”’ 
land had been levelled, it appears 
that the surfaces can now be suffici- 
ently consolidated by the machines 
themselves to allow of immediate 
building. 


The Cost of Reclamation 
Local authorities faced with the 
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Birmingham and the Black Country as it is today 


difficulty of securing suitable building 
land can either buy new agricultural 
land, where this is available, for £100 
an acre, or, alternatively, secure dere- 
lict land at very low cost and spend 
about £400 an acre on its reclama- 
tion. On each deal this looks like a 
bad bargain but nationally it is a 
good bargain. The use of this waste 
land is of very great importance to the 
nation, since it preserves for food 
production farm land which would 
otherwise be absorbed by spreading 
urban development. 

In spite of the difficulties it is most 
encouraging to see that where houses 
are being built some of the sterile 
surface of the ground is being clothed 
with grass and trees, and there are 
many examples of bright front gar- 
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Birmingham and the Black Country redeveloped within a green setting as recommended by 
the West Midland Group in Conurbation 


dens. For these the top soil has had to 
be imported. The Group feel, how- 
ever, that more trees could have been 
planted, particularly as the cost of 
planting is relatively small—one- 
fortieth of the cost of importing soil 
and growing grass. If one tree could 
be planted for each house built the 
whole landscape of the new estates 
and of the surrounding areas would 
be transformed in a few years’ time. 

The introduction of thousands of 
houses on to this derelict land affects 
materially one of the Group’s main 
contentions, that much of the unused 
and unproductive space between the 
Black Country towns should be used 
as green setting separating the towns 
and surrounding them. The plans 


drawn by Mr Jellicoe were examples 
of how this green setting could be 
treated and how the waste areas 
could be made into pleasant public 
playgrounds. The new houses give 
additional importance to the pro- 
vision of open spaces in their vicinity. 
There is still much derelict land avail- 
able. 

Consideration of the progress made 
in the Black Country has led mem- 
bers of the Group to consider certain 
other factors in their recommenda- 
tions of ten years ago in which time 
has confirmed or varied the proposals 
they made. 


Population Still Growing 
The most difficult estimate of all is 
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that of population. For the city of 


Birmingham and the conurbation as 
a whole there have been several at- 
tempts to define planning policy as it 
affects the population of the region, 
The Group still adheres to its view 
that ideally this should be to equalize 
immigration and emigration. Both 
the Abercrombie plan and _ the 
Government White Paper envisaged 
a decrease of population in Birming- 
ham and the conurbation. During 
the intervening years it has been the 
Board of Trade’s policy to refuse 
licences for new businesses, or even the 
extension of existing businesses, ex- 
cept for special reasons, such as ex- 
port or the needs of the rearmament 
programme. It is clear, however, that 
economic pressure in this aspect has 


been stronger than the power of 


government to prevent a further ex- 
pansion of the area and that im- 
migration still exceeds emigration. 
For example, the present population 
of the city of Birmingham is esti- 
mated at 
23,000 over the 1948 figure. 


Attack on the Slums 

The Group made a full inquiry into 
the degree and quality of sub-stand- 
ard houses and factories. They hoped 
that the worst of the slums would be 
pulled down within ten years. It is 
now clear that the whole task cannot 
be accomplished in that time and 
that it will still be many years before 
the congested old houses and factcries 
at the centres can be replaced. 

In the meanwhile there are some 
notable experiments in the acquisi- 
and the rehabilitation of this 
property by the local authorities. 
Birmingham is by far the largest unit 
in the conurbation and in the West 
Midlands. Jn the centre of Birming- 
ham there are 981 acres of land in- 
volving 29,5260 units of slum property 
which were acquired by the corpora- 
tion under Section g of the ‘Town and 


tion 


1,11G,000, an increase of 
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Country Planning Act 1944—a power 
which was not renewed by the 1947 
Act, but which the Minister is to re- 
introduce. ‘They are now adminis- 
tered by the housing management 
committee, and the improvement in 
the general amenities of the districts 
concerned is obvious. 


Planning Controls Justified 

In 1953, as in 1943, the machinery 
whereby the necessary planning con- 
trols are exercised is of the greatest 
importance. By trial and error we are 
evolving the best methods. 

There is a feeling amongst some 
people that planning controls as they 
were envisaged ten years ago have 
proved impracticable. ‘This is far 
from the case, and it is significant that 
although the clauses relating to com- 
pensation and betterment in the 1947 
Act have been withdrawn, this has 
not affected the whole picture. 

In 1944 the West Midland Group 
published their views on planning 
legislation and they have recently dis- 
cussed the effects of such legislation as 
demonstrated in the West Midlands. 

Control of development by the 
planning authorities, the county 
councils and the county boroughs, is 
very evident. In this region thousands 
of acres have been covered with bricks 


and mortar since the war. Some of 


this, inevitably, is on what was good 
farm land. Nevertheless, the orderly 
building of the last six years com- 
pared with some of the pre-war 
sprawl is a matter for satisfaction. 
Whereas in the much of the 
development was ribbons along the 
existing roads new neighbourhoods 
are more orderly. 

A few of the estimates made ten 


past 


years ago were incorrect, and some of 


the recommendations have been 
found impracticable in the post-war 
period. ‘The Group is, however, satis- 
fied that their policy was sound and 
the surveys worth while. 
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MORE ABOUT CEMENT WORKS 


To Mr Taylor’s article on “Cement Works in the Countryside” in 


our July issue, Lt.-Col. G. G. Haythornthwaite replied in our 


October issue. Mr Taylor contends that everything fosstble ts 


being done to limit injury to amenities, and asks that attacks should 


cease. 


N MY original article I carefully 
made the point that no two quar- 
ries are alike and that conditions 

vary according to the particular site. 
Col. Haythornthwaite has chosen to 
make his points by reference to Hope 
works in Derbyshire. He admits that 
Hope is a special case, as indeed it is. 
Some of the Hope problems are diffi- 
cult and are not common to cement 
works generally. I am however per- 
fectly happy to develop my argu- 
ments on the basis of the special raw 
material problems affecting those 
works. In fact it is essential that | 
should do so as Col. Haythornthwaite 
has gone extremely wide in his attack 
and made statements and suggested 
implications which are quite errone- 
ous. 

Col. Haythornthwaite is not with- 

out knowledge of Hope works as he 


led the objections in 1948 on behalf of 


by JOHN TAYLOR 


the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England against the proposals 
for a fifth kiln, a new chimney, and a 
general planning settlement cf the 
necessary mineral reserves to main- 
tain the works in production. Much 
of his article simply restates his ob- 


jections of five years ago and ignores 


the explanations then given by the 
undertakers. Although their argu- 
ments evidently proved unattractive 
to Col. Haythornthwaite the Minis- 
ter decided the 1948 application in 
favour of the undertakers. 


Must We Abandon Hope? 


Col. Haythornthwaite has ever 
since, with great pertinacity, attacked 
that decision on every available 
opportunity. Indeed, in a recording 
made on 21 June 1952 for a BBC 
broadcast, he suggested an alterna- 
tive site for Hope works (which inci- 


Aerial view of the Hope Limestone Quarry taken in July 1949 
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dentally was not available as an 
alternative at all) on the basis that 
what he wanted was to close down the 
works. On the other hand at an earlier 
stage, on g December 1947, he ex- 
pressed appreciation of the steps 
taken by the undertakers to mitigate 
the industrial effects of the works and 
even welcomed the proposed increase 


in output on the ground that it was of 


great national importance. ‘The tem- 
po of those varying opinions is diffi- 
cult to follow but the current edition 


appears to advocate the planning of 


the works to extinction regardless 
now of the consequences to the 
national economy. 

The original output of Hope works 
was 150,000 tons of cement per 
annum but extensions completed in 
1935 and 1938 increased it to 400,000 
tons. The introduction of a fifth kiln 
will raise the output to 575,000 tons. 
To erect an alternative works at the 
present time with that output cap- 
acity would cost not less than £6 
million. 


Life of Limestone Quarry 


Dealing in the first place with 
limestone, the development of the 
Hope limestone quarry had in 1948 
reached the point that there was a 
working face of some 180 feet in 
depth. Since the original opening up 
the face had gradually increased in 
depth as it bit into the hillside. ‘To 
minimize the effect of blasting and to 
avoid danger to workmen it was 
decided to raise the floor of the quarry 
and so restrict the depth of the face. 
The area to be excavated will be 
worked by two simultaneous benches 
of some 50 to 60 feet in depth rising 
eventually to a depth of 70 feet on 


each bench. Thereafter to a depth of 


some 60 to 8o feet in the years ahead 
a lower cut of similar depth may then 
be excavated in part of the mineral 
area. The working mineral area, de- 
veloped on the iwo benches, will 
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afford a life of some sixty-eight 
years, but if the lower limestone is 
thereafter worked the overall life 
would be some 112 years. These lives 
are quite fortuitous in the sense that 
the consented area formed the only 
logical and natural development of 
the quarry and the seventy-two years 
life which it affords on the upper cut 
is not so far out of the Minister’s 
reckoning of a reasonable long-term 
settlement for a large mineral under- 
taking. 


Reduced Effects of Blast 


There were other technical reasons 
for restricting the depth of the quarry 
face, among them the laminated 
nature of the stone and the necessity 
to instal a most expensive gyratory 
crusher. From the amenity point of 
view, however, in relation to the 
effect of blast, the new arrangements 
afford a very considerable improve- 
ment. The bore holes for explosives, 
which on the former face had to be 
drilled to 200 feet, are now restricted 
to 60 to 70 feet and the quantity of 
explosive used in each hole has, as a 
consequence, been reduced by nearly 
64 per cent. This improvement has 
been achieved during the last year, 
and there is no use in dwelling, as 
Col. Haythornthwaite does, on past 
history when conditions did leave 
something to be desired. ‘The under- 
takers freely admitted at the 1948 in- 
quiry that conditions were unsatis- 
factory but they have gone to con- 
siderable lengths to ameliorate that 
earlier state of affairs with, of course, 
the assistance of the decision made by 
the Minister. 

It is interesting to record that only 
three complaints of alleged nuisance 
and damage from blasting have been 
made since July 1952. In addition, 
two complaints regarding noise dur- 
ing blasting have been made by the 
local authority at the instance of an 
observer. In so far as noise is con- 
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Silver birch and common whitethorn planted in 1943. Clay was excavated in this area in 
1935 and the bank is now completely grassed over and the trees well established. 


cerned the trouble does not arise 
from the whole blasting operation 
but is usually attributable to fissures 
in the limestone, and to clay pockets 
which are not visible to the eye, and 
which offer little resistance to the 
explosive 


Efforts to Limit Clay Pits 
Col. Haythornthwaite quite pro- 


perly refers to the difficult position of 


clay or shale reserves at Hope works. 
Unfortunately because of the chemi- 
cal and physical properties in the 
lower-lying shale this material at the 
present time does not permit the 
production of a quality of cement 
which is suitable. Since the Minister’s 
decision in 1948 the undertakers have 
been reviewing the question of clay 
supplies with a view to deepening the 
excavations in order to use the lower- 
lying shale. ‘Those experiments, which 
have been conducted on a costly pilot 
plant elsewhere, irrespectiveof wheth- 
er they produce the desired solution, 
are at least a substantial token of a 
real endeavour to contain the clay 


excavations at Hope from too great a 
lateral spread. 

Indeed this was considered with 
the Peak Park Planning Board in 1952 
when, pending the results of the ex- 
periments, a policy of containment 
was agreed with the board on the 
basis that within a restricted area the 
undertakers would continue their 
efforts to deepen the clay or shale 
workings. In those consultations the 
undertakers, to meet the views of the 
board, agreed to surrender part of the 
area consented in 1948, extending to 
some forty acres. The board parti- 
cularly desired this area to remain 
unworked for amenity reasons and 
the undertakers did accept the view 
of the board. 


Possibility of Restoration 

The depth of the clay workings 
vary within the area but it is not cor- 
rect, as Col. Haythornthwaite sug- 
gests, that the greatest depth of work- 
ing is 20 feet; it goes to 35 to 40 feet. At 
any rate the clay excavations at Hope 
are in no sense finished excavations 
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and it is only proper that final restora- 
tion measures should be deferred un- 
til it has been determined that the 
lowest depth has been achieved. The 
photograph of a clay excavation in 
the October issue is therefore not a 
photograph of an area where ex- 
cavationshavebeen finally completed. 
Indeed the only clay areas at Hope 
which can be said to have been 
finally excavated have been treated 
and restored in the form of lakes. 

The photograph now published 
shows one of the two lakes, which is 
not unsightly and which I personally 
consider an improvement. Another 
photograph shows silver birch and 
common whitethorn, planted in 1943, 
the bank at the water’s edge is now 
completely grassed over and the trees 
well established. The undertakers 
prefer to be judged on these pieces of 
final restoration rather than on the 
appearance of a working area or an 
area which has only been partially 
dug up. 


The Limestone Quarry Scar 


The air photograph shows the rock 


One of the openings into the limestone quarry 
in with clay and small limestone 
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island in the centre of the limestone 
quarry in July 1949, and the refilling, 
now developed to the extent that 
the rock island has disappeared. In 
other words the open face on the 
original quarry is gradually being 
filled in and although the process is 
essentially a slow one the scar on the 
hillside will, in course of time, be to a 
very considerable extent modified. 
Col. Haythornthwaite has been kind 
enough on this occasion to indicate 
that the quarry waste in the fore- 
ground of his photograph was not the 
responsibility of the cement works. I 
should imagine that this is the photo- 
graph he used at the 1948 public in- 
quiry when he was not so forthcoming 
in making it clear that the cement 
works had no responsibility for the 
filling in of another quarry. 
Checking Dust and Fumes 

The undertakers introduced elec- 
trostatic precipitators at Hope works 
in 1938, these being at that time, as 
indeed they still are, the best known 
device for de-dusting flue gases. As 
the works are sited at the base of a 


shown in the aerial photograph. It is now filled 
rejects from the gyratory crusher. 
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hill the chimneys under certain 
climatic conditions are affected by 
down-draught, which has the effect 
on occasions of tending to blow the 
products of combustion to ground 
level. The undertakers were conscious 
that a nuisance did exist and their 
proposals at the 1948 inquiry in- 
cluded a 400-foot chimney to replace 
the existing chimneys. ‘This again had 
the sole purpose of ameliorating con- 
ditions and removing grounds for 
complaint. The existing chimneys are 
150 feet in height and not 250 feet as 
Col. Haythornthwaite suggests. ‘The 
decision to build a chimney of such a 
height was only taken after the most 
detailed scientific investigation into 
the subject of down-draught. The 
new chimney, it is hoped, will over- 
come down-draught and_ therefore 
avoid any further nuisance to people 
in the parish of Bradwell. 

As Col. Haythornthwaite knows, 
great play was made during the 1948 
inquiry about claims for damage hav- 
ing been made in respect of dust 
deposits, and in particular a claim for 
what was termed a substantial amount 
of £800. It was then pointed out that 


any such claims were in respect of 


periods prior to 1938, when electro- 
static precipitators were installed. 
These are effective, but experience 
has shown—and we all learn by 
experience—that the short existing 
chimneys were not affording proper 


dispersal of the small percentage of 


kiln gases which had not been de- 
dusted by the precipitators. Dispersal 
at the new and increased height, it is 


hoped, will remove the possibility of 


future complaints. 


The Peak or the Medway Valley? 

In my first article I was at pains to 
point out the difference between 
siting a new works, and servicing, 
from the planning point of view, the 
raw material requirements of an 
existing works. Col. Haythornth- 
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waite appropriates my test for a new 
works to an existing works and, of 
course, the resultant suggestion be- 
comes quite absurd. I need do no 
more than mention that the require- 
ments of limestone at Hope will be in 
the region of 750,000 tons a year. In 
addition there is also the clay require- 
ment of no less than 260,000 tons a 
year. It is fantastic to suggest that 
such a tonnage should be transported 
for any distance at all. At any rate the 
Minister had all these factors under 
consideration in 1948 and took the 
view, notwithstanding that the works 
are sited in the Peak District, that 
since they had been in existence since 
1929, and were well situated to sup- 
ply the demands for cement, consent 
must be given for material extrac- 
tion and therefore for their continued 
life even on the basis of an increased 
output. 

On the question ofsiting the Balfour 
Committee in 1944 (Cmd. 6282) 
recommended that new cement cap- 
acity should be created away from 
the Thames and Medway valleys. 
One half of the pre-war production of 
cement was located in these valleys 
but this was considered to be wrong 
on various grounds. One ground was 
strategical, about which I can say 
nothing as Ministers are advised by 
those whose business it is to deal with 
these matters. Another was of course 
transportas affecting costs of delivery. 
‘That policy of decentralization from 
the ‘Thames and Medway areas has 
been accepted by successive Govern- 
ments. 


‘Time to Stop these Attacks’’ 


Consistent with the maintenance 
of production steps have been taken 
towards the ultimate restoration of 
the extraction areas. As previously 
indicated such steps are bound to be 
slow in the main quarrying area, and 
in the clay or shale areas must be 
held up with a view to saving lateral 
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expansion by deeper digging. Col. 
Haythornthwaite opposed not only 
the Hope works project but also the 
project for a new works in Stafford- 
shire. Requests were made to him at 
the time of the Hope inquiry as to 
what improvements he would suggest. 
The only response was that he was 
there to preserve everything as it was. 

The decision on the Hope inquiry 
is now fully five years old and the 
undertakers feel that the time has 
come when attacks on the Minister’s 
decision should be stopped. Co- 
operation, for which I have already 
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pleaded, might be much more help- 
ful in assisting the long term solution. 
The undertakers in the case of Hope 
works have been willing to learn by 
experience. Where that experience 
has called for remedies they have 
faced up to their responsibilities at 
heavy financial cost in order to mini- 
mize the impact of their activities on 
the local population. They have 
sought powers for these remedies in 
the face of opposition from the very 
interests they are seeking to assist. 
What more can be asked or expected 
of them ? 


EDUCATION FOR LAND PLANNING 


Two articles on this subject by Mr Lewis Keeble have appeared in 


recent issues. Comment is now made by the Professor of Town 


Planning at\ Durham University. 


HAVE read with much interest Mr 

Keeble’s two articles on the sub- 

ject of planning education which 
appeared in recent issues of Town 
AND CountTRY PLANNING. These arti- 
cles should serve to dispel quite a 
number of current misapprehensions 
on the subject; but it is indeed a sad 
recognition of the prevalence of such 
misapprehensions that Mr Keeble 
should still find it necessary to spend 
time refuting those who persist in re- 
garding land planning as a special- 
ized appendage of a number of so- 
called “basic professions’’. The point 
that the “general planner’’ is not 
merely a co-ordinator, arbitrating 
between and attempting to synthe- 
size the advice from a heterogeneous 
collection of specialists, calls for par- 
ticular emphasis. Although such a 
function does form part of his role, it is 
a part which might be performed 
(though perhaps less efficiently) by 


the more usual non-technical type of 


administrator. ‘The major contribu- 


by J. Ss ALLEN 

tion which the general planner has to 
make is by virtue of his specialized 
knowledge of land uses, their inter- 
relationshipsand their socio-economic 
consequences, as well as from his 
understanding of present-day tech- 
niques in building and other land de- 
velopment such as is not possessed by 
the normal type of administrator. 


The Planning Qualification 

For many years now the ‘Town 
Planning Institute has made it pos- 
sible, through its intermediate and 
final examinations, for a person to 
qualify solely in land planning, and 
the recent developments in planning 
education through undergraduate 
degree courses such as have been in- 
stituted in the University of Durham 
and more recently at Manchester, are 
obvious and logical extensions of this 
principle, as also are the syllabus re- 
visions undertaken by the 'TPI which 
recognize, in some measure, the 
growing scope of the work of the pro- 
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fession, by introducing material of 
geographical, geological, economic, 
and sociological content. Of itself, the 
very nature of these changes strongly 
suggests that any would-be planner 
should, wherever practicable, have 
recourse to instruction at a university 
where he can receive tuition in the 
various related subjects by experts in 
the particular fields as well as a con- 
tinuous discipline over five years in 
the main body of planning know- 
ledge. 


Value of University Training 

It is only by bringing instruction in 
land planning to full university status 
that the subject can effectively pro- 
gress beyond the inevitable limita- 
tions of part-time courses or of ‘‘post- 
graduate”’ courses of necessarily limit- 
ed duration and content. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that in a large 
measure the future welfare of the pro- 
fession as a whole and of its institute 
depends on the successful growth of 
university education in land planning 
and the consequent recognition of the 
vocation as a profession in its own 
right. 

This point was well appreciated by 
the National Housing and ‘Town 
Planning Council when they stated 
in their evidence to the Schuster 
Committee that “‘in devoting himseif 
to his own subject the young planner 
should refrain from spending years in 
any single allied profession; he 
should concentrate upon those func- 
tions of all the allied professions which 
particularly concern him in order to 
achieve successful correlation and 
unity in his work’’. It is also signifi- 
cant that the County Council Associa- 
tion similarly felt that professional 
training conceived at the outset for 
the purposes of the planner would 
probably ‘‘tend to produce a planner 
whose professional competence is of 
rather wider range than that of the 
planner who begins in a specialist 
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profession and subsequently uses it as 
the basis for further specialization in 
planning”’. 

As time goes on the numbers of 
those owing undivided allegiance to 
the profession of land planning and to 
the one professional institution will 
grow, and by virtue of this undivided 
allegiance the profession will derive 
greater strength and greater poten- 
tialities for development—far beyond 
its present somewhat circumscribed 
limits. 


Variations in Courses 


As Mr Keeble points out, planning 
is a subject wide enough to permit of 
fairly wide variations in the details of 
the forms of instruction to be em- 
braced in a five-year course, provided 
that the various subsidiary studies 
are built around a main core of in- 
struction in planning techniques. 
Certainly at this juncture in the de- 
velopment of education in planning, 
one must be constantly prepared to 
make any changes in the curriculum 
which seem desirable in the light of 
experience although, as Mr Keeble 





STUDENTS’ PLANNING GROUP 


Discussion meetings will be held on 

Mondays once a fortnight during the 

coming session. Meetings begin at 

6.30 p.m. and the Club Room at the 

Planning Centre is open from 5.30 

p-m. for tea and light refreshments. 

Monday, 25 January, 1954 
THE SOUTH BANK PROJECT 
by Arthur Ling, amrp1, Senior 
Planning Officer of the London 
County Council. 

Monday, 8 February, 1954 
PLANNING IN EUROPE AND 
GREAT BRITAIN by F. J. 
Osborn, Chairman of Executive, 
Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation. 

Monday, 22 February, 1954 
LANSBURY SOCIAL SURVEY 
by John Westergaard, Bsc (ECON). 
Department of Town Planning, 
University College, London. 
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states, obviously desirable changes 
may not always be achieved without 
encountering considerable adminis- 
trative difficulties. It seems apparent 
from your contributor’s articles that 
the degree course at Manchester is at 
present experiencing somewhat simi- 
lar teething troubles to those which 
the Durham course has already 
passed through. 

At Durham, following the first five 
years during which the course was in 
existence, no time was lost in effecting 
desirable changes, with the result that 
not only has the teething stage been 
satisfactorily passed but the course 
has now acquired its second teeth 
following a complete revision of the 
syllabus which was put into operation 
last year. The subjects have been re- 
arranged into a much more effective 
sequence; for example, statistics and 
economic organization which _ pre- 
viously appeared together in the 
fourth year of the course, have been 
brought forward respectively to the 
second and third years and have been 
reinforced by a fairly stiff dose (three 


lectures and one seminar per week) of 


elements of economic theory in the 
first year. In the fifth year of the Dur- 
ham course a measure of choice has 


Correspondence: 


From W. L. Waide, County Planning 
Officer, Cambridgeshire. 

Mr A. B. Hudson’s article (Novem- 
ber) does not convey the difficulties 
facing the county planning commit- 
tee in the area referred to. Your 
readers would better appreciate the 
position if they knew that the High- 
fields settlement consists almost en- 
tirely of buildings erected before the 
adoption of building by-laws or plan- 
ning control and that the majority 
have been erected in ‘“‘short life” 
materials. With the exception of the 
district road passing through the area 
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now been provided for, enabling the 
student to follow advanced studies in 
either regional planning, urban plan- 
ning or rural planning, his choice 
most likely being determined by the 
nature of the subject on which he 
elects to prepare his final year dis- 
sertation and practical work. 


Success of Degree Course 


Finally, we at the Durham school, 
by reason of somewhat longer experi- 
ence of degree course training, can 
afford to be rather more positive than 
Mr Keeble in extolling the virtues of 
the products of this form of planning 
education. More than three years 
have now elapsed since the first 
graduates with an honours degree in 
town and country planning went 
down from Durham, and today there 
are some forty holders of the Durham 
degree spread throughout Great 
Britain and further afield including 
Canada, the United States, the West 
Indies and Egypt, and, already, a 
number of them are making their 
presence felt to advantage, in no un- 
certain terms, and are advancing 
rapidly in their chosen profession. As 
Mr Keeble rightly insists, the preof of 
the pudding is in the eating. 


‘King Villages’ 


the roads are unmade, and the aver- 
age rateable value of the properties is 
less than £4. 

The planning committee are as 
anxious as Mr Hudson to find a 
solution to this problem and there 
have been a number of meetings with 
the parish council of which he is a 
member. The difficulty is one of se- 
curing the proper development of the 
area without recourse to public funds 
and I am sure Mr Hudson will agree 
that this is understood and appreci- 
ated by the majority of the parish 
council. 
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TOWARDS A NEW SURREY? 


A review of the Surrey Development Plan 1953. 


HE COUNTY of Surrey plan, 
sent to the Minister in March 
1953, contains three principal 


provisions. One is a gentle shifting of 


surplus population of the metropoli- 
tan areas further west; the second is 
the general relocation of industry in 
roughly the same direction; the third 
is the preservation of the natural 
physical beauties of the county. An- 
gels passing the famed areas of the 
green belt might well doubt whether 
Eden were more fair, but they would 
receive a rude shock on flying further 
in to the crowded and badly planned 
suburban areas. 

The plan can hardly be described 


by DONALD WATSON 


as a bold one; it interferes little with 
the status quo. It holds out no hopes of 
a new Salem for the future genera- 
tions of the inhabitants of England’s 
favourite county, but it does promise 
certain improvements to be carried 
out within the next twenty years, 
which is the period it aims to cover. 
The county council has had very 
much in mind the money and labour 
likely to be available within that 
period ; some will deride this policy as 
over-cautious and others will prefer 
the adjective “sound”. Whichever 
way you look at it, the human and 
physical factors have to be taken into 
account; planning is not just a mat- 


Box Hill is one of Surrey’s famous beauty spots. 
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A non-conforming use in a residential area, 


ter of drawing coloured geometrical 
shapes on a map. Another important 
point to remember in connection 
with the work proposed to be done 
under the plan is that much of it is 
ordinary social progress which would 
be carried out in any case, 1947 Act or 
not. This comment applies with par- 
ticular force to the forecast of capital 
expenditure. An example illustrative 
of this point is the new sewage works 
to be situated in Malden to serve a 
large area, at a cost of £1 million. 
Another apparent weakness of the 
plan is that proposals which have to 
be approved by a Ministry other than 
that of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment have not been included unless 
they have by now been approved by 
such other Ministry. This, surely, is a 
retreat from the fundamental princi- 


ples of planning, which is to reserve 
land, now, for anticipated as well as 
for actual future requirements. An 
example is the omission to allocate 
land for the extension of the South 
Eastern Gas Board’s works at Wands- 
worth, as the scheme has not been 
finalized and approved, although it is 
very obvious that some land, some- 
where, will be required unless the 
undertaking is driven out of business 
by its rival. 


Four Rings and Densities 


The Plan endeavours to preserve 
the four “rings” in which existing 
development has taken place, namely 
the inner urban ring, the suburban 
ring, the green belt, and finally the 
outer county ring. It is this latter 
which will absorb the “overspill” 
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from the London area in addition to 


the natural increase in population of 


the county, which is estimated at 
82,740, from 1,337,260 in 1949 to 
1,420,000 in 1971. Camberley and 
Woking are the two principal areas 
which are intended to absorb the in- 
crease in population as well as the 
relocation of industry beyond the 
green belt. 

Surrey is to remain, generally, a 
county of relatively low densities. 
Gross residential densities are to vary 
between three persons per acre in 
Kingswood and Woldingham, and 
four in part of Purley, to fifty-five in 
part of Kingston and fifty-six in part 
of Barnes. The matter of residential 
densities within the somewhat arti- 
ficial “‘cartograms”’ has caused con- 
siderable concern to more than one 
district council, and the exact opera- 
tion of the planned densities will be 
awaited with much interest. 


Industrial Development 


Industrial areas within the metro- 
politan districts are to be curtailed 
and resited; the new sites will be 
made available to essential local non- 
conforming users, and the remainder 
of wrongly-sited industries will have 
to go elsewhere, such as to Camberley 
and Woking. Already one can see the 
covered bullock-carts taking the city- 
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pinched faces and their chattels, 
marching to the free air of the land of 
beginning again. The town map for 
Woking and district indicates a 
further 100 acres for the use of land- 
hungry industrialists. 

The relocation of industry is to take 
place within the general policy of 
restraining industrial growth within 
the county. 


The Spirit of Community 


Another question which the de- 
velopment plan has failed to answer 
in the affirmative is the important 
one of neighbourhood units or resi- 
dential entities as they are now to be 
called. It is true that in many 
localities the pattern of houses, 
schools, and shops falls into carto- 
graphical catchment areas; but in 
many localities these catchment areas 
bear little relation to traditional com- 
munities. A deliberately-fostered en- 
couragement of the spirit of com- 
munity would have appealed very 
warmly to the more idealistic among 
us, and it is to be regretted that 
the powers that be have failed to take 
the opportunity thus offered. 


The Journey to Work 


An important test of the efficiency 
or otherwise of a development plan 
for a county where the people and 


A shack colony. Caravans and shacks used for permanent homes are causing concern in some 
districts of Surrey 
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their work are so unevenly distri- 
buted over the face of the earth is the 
ease with which the daily movement 
of the population takes place. At the 
time of the survey in 1949, 78,645 
season and workmen’s tickets were 
valid each day to town. Of these, 80 
per cent were issued in metropolitan 
Surrey. This congestion will be partly 
alleviated by the westward trend. 


Roads and the Green Belt 


There are five important radial 
roads in the county, from London to 
Penzance, Portsmouth, Brighton, 
Worthing, and Eastbourne. Various 
improvements are proposed for these; 
one of the most controversial is the 
Esher by-pass on a line yet to be de- 
termined. The east to west flow has 
given rise to difficulties; a contro- 
versial solution to part of the present 
inconvenience is the proposed new 
road from Chessington to Bedding- 
ton. 

The green belt is to be delicately 
nurtured, and permitted develop- 
ment is to be more or less limited to 
the needs of agriculture, though some 
residential development may be per- 
mitted after careful aesthetic scru- 
tiny. A close watch as well as a firm 
hand will be kept on those who make 
their permanent homes in caravans 
and have caused considerable con- 
cern in some districts. 

It is estimated that during the first 
five-year term of the plan the sum of 
£81 million of public and private 
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money will be expended on improve- 
ments included in the plan. 

The solid measure of achievement 
proposed to be carried out in the 
next twenty years must not be over- 
looked ; by the end of that period Sur- 
rey should be a far, far better place, 
particularly in the realm of educa- 
tional facilities. At the same time the 
serious omissions must be remem- 
bered ; perhaps some can be remedied 
at the first quinquennial revision. 


A Hint for Future Plans 


Surrey’s plan is one of the last to be 
published. Perhaps therefore it is a 
little late to enter a plea that the pro- 
posals should be served up in a form 
that a person of limited intelligence 
(say MA standard) can assimilate. It 
is most necessary that he who runs 
may read. Perhaps a pamphlet could 
be produced to accompany the mass 
of written material and maps. We are 
a democracy, so the politicians have 
assured us on more than one occasion, 
and one of the essentials for the func- 
tioning of a democracy is that its 
members shall be informed and there- 
by enabled to play a full part in the 
formulation of proposals which affect 
them instead of being constrained to 
leave it all to the experts. A simplified 
version of the plans would also help 
the reviewers to put the proposals 
before the public. Can something be 
done in time for the revisions which 
in their turn will look twenty years 
ahead ? 


France 


... “Those small houses set in smaller gardens that seem to have no relation 
to street or lane. They represent the intense love of the Frenchman for his own 
roof-tree, for the door-key which need never be surrendered to a landlord, but 
is to be cherished, no matter how few the rooms it lets him into, and then passed 
on to his heirs. Compared with the sturdy hold of these small houses on their 
sites, the blocks of flats put up recently in Paris with all the fanfare of ‘homes 
for the people’, are swimming in thin air. What are their foundations com- 


pared with these which reach down to the heart of the earth 


>? 


—JOHN BRANGWYN: Reasons for France, 1939 
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Company Meeting 
FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


From Chairman’s speech to Stockholders at Annual General Meeting, 7 January 1954 





If you will glance at the Balance Sheet you will see that we have on the assets 
side Fixed Assets £803,927 15s. 3d., representing land, waterworks, and furni- 
ture, machinery, etc., at written-down values. Next come Investments and 
Loans £184,103 5s. 10d. (of which £166,894 15s. 10d. represents holdings in 
gilt-edged securities) and Current Assets—working capital—£48,321 13s. 6d. 
These all add up to £1,036,352 14s. 7d. On the other side of the Balance Sheet 
are Issued Capital £400,000, Capital Reserves £402,715 2s. 10d. and Revenue 
Reserves £155,825 11s. 8d. These last include £11,664 19s. 1od., the balance 
on the Appropriation Account. 

Common Good Fund 


In this year’s accounts you are invited to make a jubilee contribution of 
£1,500, with which the total paid by the Company to the Fund since it was 
opened in 1951 will become £5,500. Our contributions to the Fund are gifts 
which pass out of the Company’s control and into the hands of a management 
committee consisting of representatives of the Company and the Urban 
Council. The Committee uses them, at its discretion, to initiate or to promote 
purposes considered to be to the advantage of the community which are not 
such as to be appropriate charges against the rates. 

Development 


The Company remains the ground landlord of the whole of the town, 
excepting only sites of which the freehold has been alienated to public and 
local authorities. It lets to tenants on gg- or gg0-year leases. 

The estate comprises 4,710 acres, of which 3,010 acres are included in the 
agricultural belt which surrounds the 1,700 acres set aside for the town. Of the 
town area 270 acres constitute the industrial section of some sixty large 
factories, besides many small workshops which between them find employ- 
ment for some 11,000 workpeople, and as a result of the exceptional diversity 
of industrial activity the town has been practically immune from unemploy- 
ment, even in times of depression. Many of our largest concerns have grown 
here from small beginnings and it remains an excellent place to start a new 
business. From early days the Directors always managed to find the money to 
build small inexpensive factories to be let at easy rents to small businesses, 
and this is still our policy. 

We hope to encourage from now on the building of somewhat larger houses, 
of which there is now a shortage. All Letchworth citizens have their homes 
within easy walking distance of their work and of the open country, possessing 
gardens and allotments of which full use is made for food production as well as 
for recreation and amenity. The town has ample park and common ground 
and is in all respects a very pleasant place to live in. As evidence you may be 
interested to learn that the leading executives of the industrial and commercial 
firms live in the town, as does the professional element in the community. 
There are at present some 6,520 houses. 

It may be better to grow a town than to synthesise it from elements pre- 
fabricated elsewhere. Letchworth is now two-thirds full; I foresee that very 
shortly the problem may well be how to stop it growing too big. 

Eric MACFADYEN, Chairman. 
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Legal Notes 




















The Court of Appeal have reversed 
the decision of the Divisional Court 
in R. v. Minister of Housing and Local 
Government ex parte London Corporation 
about which I wrote in these Notes 
for October last. The facts were that 
the freeholders of a war damaged land 
in the City were refused planning per- 
mission to rebuild. They then served 
notice under section 19 of the T & CP 
Act requiring the Corporation to buy 
the land on the ground that the re- 
fusal of planning permission rendered 
the land incapable of beneficial use. 
The Minister confirmed the purchase 
notice, but the Corporation chal- 
lenged its validity; the land had been 
let on a long lease at a ground rent, 
and the Corporation argued that the 
freeholders were not the ‘“‘owners”’ of 
the land as defined by section 119. 
Section 119 provides that, unless the 
context otherwise requires, ‘“‘owner”’ 
means the person who receives the 
rack-rent or who would receive it if 
the land were so let. The Court of 
Appeal have now decided that this 
definition does not apply to section 
19. The purchase notice was, there- 
fore, valid. There may, however, be 
an appeal to the House of Lords. 


The New Streets Act 


Under the New Streets Act, 1951, 
it is an offence to start work on the 
erection of a building to front on a 
private street until the owner has 
paid a sum (or given security for it) in 
respect of future liability to private 
street works. The Act was passed to 
prevent the hardship which arises 
where a builder has indemnified the 
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purchaser against such liability and 
the builder later goes out of business 
with the result that the indemnity is 
worthless. There are a number of 
exceptions to the Act, and it does not 
apply in rural districts unless ex- 
tended by order of the Minister. 

There has been much criticism of 
the Act which, although sound in in- 
tention, does not apparently work 
well in practice. It was amended by 
the Local Government (Miscellane- 
ous Provisions) Act, 1953, to provide 
that, where a developer is required 
under any local Act to carry out sur- 
facing and sewering works, credit for 
these works shall be given in assessing 
for the purpose of the 1951 Act the 
liability under the private street 
works legislation. Mr Harold Mac- 
millan, however, seems to be still not 
satisfied: he has recently refused an 
application to extend the Act to the 
Chesterfield rural district, and added 
that he would prefer that it should not 
be extended to any more rural 
districts for the time being. It is al- 
ready in force in a few rural districts. 


Tree-Felling Case 


At a three-day hearing recently 
Lampeter magistrates considered 136 
summonses against a timber com- 
pany and one of its directors alleging 
the felling of thirty-four trees without 
the consent of the local planning 
authority in contravention of a tree 
preservation order. The defence was 
that the trees were dangerous so that 
consent to fell was not required. ‘There 
was a conflict of expert evidence as to 
the condition of the trees. One hun- 
dred and eighteen summonses were 
dismissed, but the company was 
fined £5 on each of ten charges, and 
the director £5 on each of eight 
charges. The company were to pay 
£50 towards the costs, the magistrates 
saying that this sum was fixed having 
regard to the number of summonses 
dismissed. A. E, TELLING 
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THERMOPLASTIC 
FLOOR TILES 


BY MARLEY 


Thermoplastic Floor tiles by Marley are hard- 
wearing, comfortable and hygienic. Suitable for 
every room in the home, they also provide an in- 


expensive practical flooring for schools, hotels, Cock o” 


the walk 
restaurants, shops, canteens and offices. 





THERE IS A THERMOPLASTIC FLOOR TILE BY 
MARLEY FOR EVERY FLOORING REQUIREMENT 


HOUSES AT LANSBURY, POPLAR, LONDON, E.14 
Architects: Bridgwater & Shepheard. Assistant Architect: Gordon Michell, A.R.I.B.A. 
General Contractors: A. E. Symes Ltd. 
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| The Marley Tile Co., Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 M A RLE id 


| London Showrooms at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd, 127-131 Charing Cross Road, WC2. GERrard 7890 
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ESTATE FINANCE AND BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT. By C. W. N. Miles. Estates 
Gazette. £1 25. 6d. 

This is in many respects a remark- 
able book. Produced primarily as an 
aid to candidates for the final exami- 
nation in Estate Finance and Business 
Management of the Land Agents’ 


Society and of the Royal Institute of 


Chartered Surveyors, it nevertheless 
can be commended as a valuable book 
of first reference for all engaged in the 
management of estates. It does not 
set out to be a treatise on every aspect 
of landed estates, but within 160 
pages of fairly closely printed matter 
it contains in compact form an 
exceptionally large amount of valu- 
able information on all the major 
aspects of estate administration and 


finance. Some of the information is of 


an essentially elementary character; 
other items deal in a summarized, but 
nevertheless admirably clear, form 
with some of the more obscure and 
difficult questions with which an 
estate administrator may be faced 
from time to time. 

The impressive manner in which 
condensation and succinctness have 
been used to suggest ways and means 
of obtaining further and more detail- 
ed guidance elsewhere is unusual in 
this kind of publication. Particular 
mention might be made of the cogent 
summary of estate companies, their 
formation, conduct, taxation, and 
other aspects, by W. T. Dent, ACA. 
The chapters on estate accounts are 
clear and instructive and pay proper 
attention to the need for simplicity 
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and clarity in estate records. The 
three chapters on maintenance and 
improvement contain an excellent 
summary of the theoretical and prac- 
tical approach to this complex sub- 
ject, with its vital bearing on taxation 
liabilities. 

The author is also to be congratu- 
lated on avoiding the inclusion of a 
lot of ephemeral information. There 
is a consequential increase in the 
value of the main fundamentals form- 
ing the bones of the whole book which 
can be unreservedly commended to 
anyone concerned with the finance 
and management of estates of all 
kinds. 

JOHN F. ECCLES 


HOW TO INSULATE BUILDINGS, 
Structural Insulation Association. Free. 

We commend this as a model for a 
technical booklet issued by a business- 
based association. It has the mini- 
mum of salesman’s guff and as much 
practical information as could be 


packed into eight pages. All types of 


material for thermal insulation are 
listed, with their ‘‘U”’ value or degree 
of thermal conductivity—a valuable 
aid to the architect or heating engin- 


eer in considering alternative types of 


construction. 





TCPA STUDY TOUR 1954 


Norway and 


Sweden 
25 August — 13 September 


Including visits to 
Bergen, Oslo, Stockholm 
Uppsala and Gothenburg 

Itinerary and further particulars available 
from Secretary, Town and Country 


Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2. (Temple Bar 5006) 
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THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION 
by Peter Self 


This essay is of the utmost value and deserves the earnest 

consideration of all who are concerned for the efficiency of 

British industry and for the quality of the living conditions of 

its workers as well as of those engaged in the central and local 
planning administrations. 


Published by University of London Press Ltd, on behalf of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 


The book (2s. 10d. post free) is obtainable from booksellers or the 
Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 























These fireproof floors have been used at 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S HOUSING SITE, MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Full particulars on application 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 
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EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Vol. II. By 
Arnold Whittick. Crosby Lockwood. 42s. 

The first volume of Arnold Whit- 
tick’s erudite survey (reviewed in 
T & CP February, 1951) took us up 
to the year 1924. Now the author sur- 
veys the European architectural 
scene during the nine years 1924-33. 

Arnold Whittick’s reputation as an 
architectural historian and _ critic 
will be increased by this work. His 
appraisal of some of the buildings he 
so well illustrates might, however, be 
regarded as somewhat superficial. He 
tackles, for instance, a great subject 
like schools, and finishes abruptly 
after illustrating only a Stockholm 
secondary school and W. G. New- 
ton’s Marlborough science block. An 
exhaustive treatment would not neces- 
sarily have improved the text, but 
one cannot escape the feeling that 
some chapters fall more readily within 
Whittick’s scope than others. 

He has useful things to say about 
modern buildings based on _ the 
“traditional theme’’; of ‘“‘functional 
design’”’; and of constructional sig- 
nificance, such as those with special 
frame construction or “shell con- 
crete”’ roofs. It is less easy to appreci- 
ate his heading “Logic and Light” for 
chapters that include office buildings, 
schools, and homes, but exclude 
churches and town halls. One doubts 
whether there is much logic about 
English architecture at all, for as Port- 
heim in England : the Unknown Isle says: 
**English architecture lacks the Latin 
sense of proportion and harmony, 
Latin logic in fact, because they are 
contrary to the deepest instincts of 
the Englishman’s soul’’. One doubts 
also whether the Gropius Siemens- 
stadt flats in Berlin, as Whittick has 
it, “caused many British architects 
towish to emulate this achievement... 
in preference to traditional two- 
story, semi-detached or terrace hous- 
es that are commonly built on the new 
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estates in the outlying areas of cities 
and towns of England’’, or whether 
such architects say “How much 
finer . . . to have flats like those of 
Gropius at Siemensstadt, with spaci- 
ous lawns spreading on either side 
and silver birches patterned against 
the long, pale walls; how much better 
to have this majestic ensemble than 
rows and rows of horrible little subur- 
ban villas that have grown up in the 
outskirts of London’. The good 
British architect is not a continental 
copyist. 

But Whittick thinks Yorke and 
Gibberd’s comparison of houses and 
flats in The Modern Flat unfair be- 
cause they have chosen, as examples 
of each type, groupings which cannot 
rightly be compared. Whilst these 
modern architects are given rather a 
bad mark for this alleged misuse of 
the camera, Dudok, on the other 
hand, is given high praise for Hilver- 
sum Town Hall, and Uren is credited 
with wearing the Dudok mantle “‘not 
unworthily” at Hornsey. Dudok, too, 
is approved by Whittick in that he, 
like the Englishman, prefers garden 
cities to skyscrapers. He thinks “‘folk 
would live far more happily in a gay 
garden city, with bright little houses 
for each family. This would, of course, 
be far less spectacular, but from a 
human point of view surely better and 
more beautiful, to say nothing of the 
economic side of the question’’. 

If the concluding volume is as 
good as the first two, this work will be 
a desirable acquisition to any archi- 
tectural library worthy of the name. 
Bruno Zevi in his Towards an Organic 
Architecture couples Arnold Whittick 
with Geoffrey Scott. Whittick in his 
turn quotes Zevi and Frank Lloyd 
Wright at length in his chapter on 
“Organic Unity”’, and Geoffrey Scott 
and Le Corbusier in his chapters on 
“Geometric Determinism” and 
*‘Functionalism”’. 

T. F. THOMSON 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The new Telephone Manager's Office built by the 


Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying the 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 


COSTAIN BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.wW.1 VICTORIA 6624 








